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POLITICS IN FRANCE TO-DAY. 


N February 7th last, M. Doumergue agreed to leave his 
retreat at Tournefeuille and, by the establishment of a 
Government of “ truce, peace and justice,” to remedy the 

crisis in the French Parliamentary system which had been brought 
to light by the Stavisky scandals and to a head by the street rioting 
of February 6th. Four months have allowed the tumult and the 
shouting to die down, and it is now possible to weigh the chances 
of the various possible régimes which France may next enjoy, and 
to assess whether the present imtermezzo will end in continuance of 
the Parliamentary system, a dictatorship, or a revolution, with 
whatever consequences that might bring. 


Viewed even in this short perspective, one thing is certain about 
the events of January and February last, and that is that the 
Stavisky case and the shooting of February 6th must now be written 
off ; their importance lies in the light they threw on a more funda- 
mental issue—the fatal rigidity with which the 1875 Constitution 
had come to be applied, leading to an admittedly corrupt and almost 
unworkable system of government and judicial administration. 


I. 
The gravity of this situation had been realised for years, but 


had recently come into the limelight owing to the instability of 
Ministries resulting from the elections of 1932. No party then 
obtained a clear majority. M. Herriot’s Radical Socialists were 
the biggest group, but were unable to govern without Socialist 
support ; possibly all would have gone well with the resultant 
“Cartel des Gauches ”’ in a period of prosperity, but the two groups 
were divided when it came to facing the crisis by a tightening of 
the belt, M. Herriot advocating ‘‘ salvation by deflation’ and M. 
Blum’s Socialists holding the opposite view. Hence the Socialists 
overthrew the Ministry every time the budget issue arose. 


A whole series of books and articles on the unworkability of 
the régime appeared, mostly, of course, from the pen of the op- 
position, through 1932-33%. These have continued through the 
past four months, swelled since the fall of the Cartel by articles from 
both Radicals and Neo-Socialists.* 





(1) Fall of ministries: M. Herriot (on the war debts issue) December 14th, 1932. 
On the budget issue, M. Paul-Boncour, January 28th, 1933; M. Daladier, October 
24th, 1933; M. Sarraut, November 23rd, 1933 ; M. Chautemps achieved a working 
agreement owing to a split in the Socialist party, but fell over the Stavisky case, 
January 27th, 1934; M. Daladier fell after the riots, February 7th, 1934. 

(2) M. Maurice Ordinaire, Le vice comstitutionnel et la revision, 1932. M. 
Poincaré in L’Ji/ustration, April 20th, 1933. M. Hennessy in Le Quotidien, October 
6th and 15th, 1932; M. Tardieu, series of articles in L’Jilustration, 1933, ‘‘ Pour en 
Sortir’ and in his book L’Heure de la Decision, January, 1934. 

(3) ‘‘ Revisons la Constitution ’’ articles in La Revue des Vivants, April, 1934, 
by MM. de Jouvenel, Déat and the jurist M. Joseph Barthélemy. 
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The root trouble was that the Legislature—the Chamber of 
Deputies—had become too powerful vis-a-vis the Executive, the 
Premier and his Ministry being the only unstable factor in an other- 
wise rigid system. The strength of the Chamber’s position lay 
mainly in the fact that under the Constitution its dissolution 
must be approved by a two-thirds majority of the Senate, which 
never used this power. It was still further reinforced by the 
system of Parliamentary Committees which had grown up as 
a result of the instability of Ministries, and which, with the per- 
manent officials, had complete hold over any Minister, and in fact 
wielded the executive power. Actually the weakest link in the 
weak chain of Cabinet posts was the Ministry of Finance, for 
Article 3 of the Constitution permits any deputy to initiate ex- 
penditure ; the extraordinary difficulty of the Minister’s task in face 
of 600 deputies irresponsibly initiating proposals intended to divert 
a stream of State aid into the pockets of their constituents partly 
accounts for the chronic deficits in recent French budgets. 


Superimposed on all these defects was the French system of 
splinter parties; a Ministry, to keep its head above water, must 
ensure itself votes; hence the appointment of Ministers rather 
for their following than for their capabilities. A combination 
of these factors meant that the position of a deputy was exceedingly 
influential, and that a tendency arose to misuse this influence 


outside Parliament, the most crying case being in the judiciary. 
In France, a judge or magistrate is appointed by the Ministry; 
the possibilities of pressure are therefore enormous, and the deputy 
who was also a lawyer—the famous avocat parlementaire about 
whom there has been such a scandal owing to the nineteen post- 
ponements of a former case of Stavisky’s—was much in demand by 


wealthy defendants owing to the strength of his position. It 
requires no very vivid imagination to picture the vast field for 
manipulation and wirepull, services and rewards and, last but not 
least, corruption, offered by the state of affairs into which the 


French system had degenerated. 


Public opinion, though aware from the frequent changes of 
Government that all was not well, was rudely awakened to this 
situation when the first whisper of the Bayonne fraud ran the 
rounds on Christmas Eve, 1933. One Alexander Stavisky was 
caught attempting to engineer a large scale and very questionable 
deal in Hungarian agrarian bonds, needing the proceeds, it transpired, 
for the redemption of the false portion of a genuine issue of bonds 
issued by the Crédit Municipal de Bayonne—the municipal pawn- 
broking institution. Investigation into this affair dealt a triple 
blow to the Governmental régime ; first, these municipal pawnshops 
are State concerns—a development of the old Mont-de-Pieté 
institutions where the very poor could pawn without recourse to 
usurers—so that Stavisky must have issued his bonds and pawned 
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his false jewels with the connivance of State servants, one of whom 
was M. Garat, a deputy and mayor of Bayonne. Secondly, insurance 
companies in France are only permitted to invest their funds in a 
list of securities drawn up by the Government, and the Crédits 
Municipaux figured in this list ; worse, a minister, M. Dalimier, had 
signed a letter recommending the Bayonne issue. Thirdly, at least 
so M. Flandin alleges', the fraud had taken place on such a scale 
that it pointed to protection from very high quarters. 

Public unrest grew as judicial and police circles became deeply 
involved ; Stavisky was under provisional arrest for an affair which 
had taken place in 1926; his case had been postponed nineteen 
times ; M. Raynaldy, Minister for Justice in the Chautemps Cabinet, 
had from time to time represented him in Court. He was well 
known to the police ; he had sometimes acted as an agent for them ; 
yet it was not until January 8th that they succeeded in tracking 
him; finally he shot himself, or was shot, at the moment of his 
arrest at Chamonix. 

The principal fact which stands out from the events of January 
and February is the great gulf which had grown up between public 
opinion and the Chamber ; it seems as if neither M. Chautemps nor 
M. Daladier were capable of gauging the feeling running in the 
country ; both seem to have been solely intent on maintaining a 
majority in Parliament. 

M. Chautemps’ much-quoted reference to the Stavisky case as 
a banal fait divers is the first evidence of this; next came his 
refusal, by a majority of 372 to 209, of a Parliamentary enquiry 
into the affair, which refusal, though in theory legitimate, gave the 
anxious public the impression that Parliament had something to 
hide. It is fully realised now that the revelations which caused M. 
Chautemps’ fall on January 27th should have proved to M. Daladier 
that a Ministry announcing a programme of a clean sweep into the 
darkest corners would have had support from the parties to his 
right and the heartfelt approval of the country in general. In effect, 
his nine days’ Ministry, formed on January 30th, was a sad record of 
failure to take the bull by the horns. 

Since he was not prepared to be drastic, his would-be “ national ”’ 
Government—in the English sense of the word—came to nothing. 
He persuaded M. Piétri and Colonel Fabry, both of the Right, to 
accept portfolios, but this move, while alienating the Socialists, 
brought no compensatory votes from the other flank, and he was 
left without a majority. Meantime, in the first days of February, 
the public was expressing its unrest by means of strikes and street 
demonstrations ; the ‘‘ Young Turks”’ of the Ministry—-Frot, Cot, 
Mistler—advised strong measures and declaration of a state of 
siege,* but to this M. Daladier could not, to all appearances, make up 





(1) Revue de Paris, February, 1934. 
(2) Extremists accuse them of a desire to engineer a coup d'état. See M. 
Henriot’s book, Le 6 fevrier. 
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his mind. He fell back on the purely parliamentary solution of 
recapturing the Socialist vote, which he achieved by the dismissal of 
certain high civil servants whose retention was demanded by the 
Right as the price of their co-operation. 

The grounds on which M. Chiappe, Prefect of Police, and M. 
Thomé, head of the Sfireté Generale—the French Scotland Yard— 
were dismissed, proved M. Daladier’s grave miscalculation of public 
feeling, and were the immediate cause of the events of February 
6th. The integrity of the police and Sareté were already in question 
over the Stavisky affair; there were thus grounds for dismissal. 
But M. Chiappe, who possessed the powers and resolution of a 
Fouché and had controlled the police for seven years, knew too much, 
so was dismissed with honour and offered the Resident-Generalship 
of Morocco; M. Thomé was to become director of the Comédie- 
Francaise. Incidentally neither of these posts were vacant. 


This was too much for the sense of justice of the Paris crowd ; 
according to the accounts of unprejudiced witnesses', there was 
no preconceived plan of action, but cohorts of Anciens Combattants, 
Croix de Feu? and Jeunesses Patriotes* converged on the Place 
de la Concorde in order to demonstrate before the Chamber. The 
police being unsuited to deal with the situation owing to the dis- 
missal of M. Chiappe, the Chamber was defended by armed gardes 
mobiles. The subsequent events are clothed in mystery ; perhaps, 
like the Commune of ’71, they will so remain. But from the sum 
of the evidence so far given before the commission of enquiry it 
is evident that what began as a manifestation of disgust at legal 
and administrative corruption ended in a panic of the Left before 
the Right ‘ plotting to overthrow the régime.” 

As a final proof of the rift between Chamber and country, M. 
Daladier’s Ministry was receiving majorities varying between 80 
and 140 throughout the rioting and firing outside. Public feeling, 
however, had by now surpassed all bounds, and next day, under 
pressure from President Lebrun, M. Daladier was obliged to resign. 


Further disturbances, mainly Communist, occurred on the 7th 
and gth, and during an almost general strike on the 12th called by 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, as a demonstration against 
the so-called Fascism of the crowd on the 6th. The mysterious 
death of M. Prince, a judge of the Court of Appeal alleged to know 
a great deal about Stavisky’s doings, on the eve of giving evidence 
before the Commission, caused considerable further uneasiness, but 
the way in which unrest died down is proof that the public’s main 
concern was to obtain light on a situation which it did not understand 
and about which, as a democratic nation, it had a right to know. 





(1) M. Cremieux, ‘‘ Hypotheses autour du 6 fevrier’’ in the purely literary 


Nouvelle Revue Francaise, March tst, 1934. a 
(2) An ex-servicemen’s association considerably to the Right of the Fédération 


des Anciens Combattants. 
(3) A strong youth movement, nationalist but not fascist. 
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II. 

M. Doumergue’s genuinely “ national ’’ Government, formed on 
February 9th, contained eleven ex-Premiers and all the party 
leaders except M. Blum, who, with his Socialists, went into opposition. 
Its first act was to assuage public opinion with promises, given on 
the 10th, of enquiries into the question as to who were the bene- 
ficiaries of the Stavisky swindles and into the “ origin of the riots.” 
Both these commissions are still sitting. 

Its next tasks were improvement of the Treasury situation and 
the execution of administrative reforms designed to prevent a 
recurrence of the state of affairs which the recent happenings had 
brought to light. The second of these has as yet scarcely been 
tackled ; the first is well in hand. 

It was no light matter ; it is no secret that the Treasury was 
nearly empty, lack of confidence made resort to further loans 
difficult, receipts for January and February had fallen 45 million francs 
below the previous year’s figure, and the average deficit for those 
months had increased to 290 millions, as against 148 millions in 
1933. Added: to this the Treasury was faced with particularly 
large commitments during the coming year in connection with the 
railway deficit of 4,000 millions and the maturing of medium term 
loans to the tune of 8,000 millions. 

M. Doumergue set to work with vigour. He threatened to 
resign unless the Budget were voted by March rst, and thanks to 
a resolution precluding interpellations, passed it through both 
Houses in three days, the majorities in third reading being 465-118 
in the Chamber and 288-15 in the Senate. The deficit, on paper, was 
2 milliards; the actual deficit which might appear during the 
year amounted, according to some estimates, to twice that sum. 


Drastic economies were therefore required, and it was made 
clear from the start both by the Premier and M. Germain-Martin, 
Minister for Finance, that these would be achieved by means of 
deflation; the gold standard would be maintained, and there 
would be no “ inflation in disguise ”’ in the form of devaluation of 
the franc. On the strength of this assurance full powers to effect 
economies by decree until June 30th—such decrees to be ratified 
by both Chambers before October 31st—were granted by Parliament 
on February 22nd. 

M. Doumergue took the precaution of keeping the public posted, 
explaining the necessity for cuts and the dangers of inflation in 
two broadcasts delivered, in the form of a friendly chat from his 
amchair, on March 24th and April 21st, respectively. A third, 
on May 14th, was mainly devoted to foreign affairs, and by the 
choice of subject proves the degree to which internal anxiety has 
lor the moment died down. 

Leaving the Premier with almost dictatorial powers, Parliament 
went into recess from March 16th to May 15th, during which period 
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he put through the economy legislation by decree law. The fir; 
fourteen decrees, providing for a saving of 2,760 million francs 
were published on April 4th; the largest item was a reduction of 
750 millions obtained by the premature retirement of superfluoy 
civil servants. The balance was to come from cuts in salaries, th, 
“ reorganisation’ of pensions, and reduction of subsidies ani 
credits to Government departments. A further six decrees, bringing 
the economies up to 4,000 million, followed on April 14th, the main 
item being a 3 per cent. cut in the pensions of ex-Service men 
A third series, dealing with more civil service cuts, was promulgated 
on May 14th. 

The other two decrees so far published in the interests of restoring 
confidence and the economic situation are M. Flandin’s plan for 
the reorganisation of the railways, on April 19th, and M. Marquet’s 
public works scheme, on May 16th. The former hopes, by cuts in 
personnel and unproductive services and by improved co-ordination 
between rail and road, to halve the vast railway deficit ; M. Flandin 
plans to make up the remaining 2,000 million francs through a 
readjustment of transport taxes and improved traffic returns 
M. Marquet’s scheme, which almost provoked a Cabinet crisis owing 
to opposition from the Right, provides for an outlay of 16,000 millions 
on public works by the end of 1940, the funds to be borrowed from 
the old age insurance fund, for loan to the big municipal centres 
where unemployment is worst. M. Marquet hopes that 100,000 
out of France’s 341,000 unemployed will thus be employed 
by August. 

These reforms, coupled with the vague general impression 
that the world is on the way out of the wood, have engendered 
the beginnings of a return of confidence. There are ample signs 
of this; as early as March 8th M. Germain Martin was able to 
announce that the Treasury situation was better and that the 
gold losses of the Bank of France were at an end. Gilt edged 
securities hardened as soon as the decree powers were granted, 
and the March budget receipts showed, for a change, a slight increase 
on the 1933 figure. Rates for long-term money are lower, renies 
have risen steadily ;* the new railway and Credit National loans 
proved easier to place, and a slight return of the hoarded gold, 
estimated to total the enormous figure of 40,000 millions, is reported 
from the Bank of France. Another confirmation is the strengtl 
of the franc. 

There remain the questions of fiscal reform and improvement 


(1) Fluctuations in Rentes : 
1932 1933 Feb. 5th. May 8th 


1916 85°75 78-40 63°80 77 
1917 99°60 91°60 72°25 84°05 
1918 99-60 89-70 71°70 83-80 
1920 129°25 120°70 103 112°50 
1932 A 98+15 94°70 78°65 89-10 
B98 94°50 79°55 87-90 
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of the wheat situation. Plans for the latter are due for discussion 
in the Chamber on June 5th ; the bill for the former was presented 
to Parliament by the Chamber on May 29th. The proposed changes 
are important ; the general level of taxation is lowered—income 
tax in particular, big reductions being made in the case of higher 
incomes ; with a view to increasing employment, the tax on trade 
and industry is reduced ; tax evasion is combatted by the offer of 
preferential taxation rates on registered, as opposed to bearer bonds, 
and the principle of the single tax is wherever possible introduced. 
The whole project, which is comparatively popular, is designed to 
discourage hoarding. 


If the Government can achieve this, and can bring about a 
reduction in the present high cost of living to compensate for the 
sacrifices demanded as a result of the deflationary decrees, it will 
have done well with the immediate part of its task—the keeping of 
the wolf from the door. 


Though its success in so doing is very generally recognised, its 
critics are growing in number. They concentrate upon two main 
points; the first is that M. Doumergue’s financial measures are a 
repetition of history in Great Britain, in that a Cabinet with a 
“national ’’ label and a complement of so-called “‘ national labour ”’ 
members is using its powers to bring in what they describe as ‘‘ purely 
conservative ’’ legislation. The second is that nothing has been done 
to clear up the constitutional and administrative issue brought to 
light by the events of January and February. 


In spite of this, the Premier’s position is strong, its mainstay 
being, as M. Déat pointed out at the Neo-Socialist party congress, 
that no one can suggest how he should be replaced. Nor does any 
group of any significance wish to threaten the Parliamentary 
régime by the overthrow of yet another Cabinet. This was clearly 
shown at the recent congresses of the three parties of the left, all of 
whom, whichever way they may be voting in the Chamber, are at 
bottom opposed to a Government which bears no relation to the 
last election results. The Socialists meeting at Toulouse proved 
hopelessly divided, some seeing salvation in a general election, 
others not, some advocating co-operation with more centralist 
groups, others negotiation with Moscow. Both the Neo-Socialists 
in Paris and the Radical-Socialists at Clermont-Ferrand vented 
their disapproval, but in the end stood by their leaders M. Marquet 
and M. Herriot, who both announced their resolve to remain in the 
Cabinet, however the party vote might go. This tolerance, failing 
a programme for some other form of government, is best illustrated 
by the Mantes by-election result of April 2gth. Mantes was a Radical- 
Socialist stronghold ; its deputy, M. Bergery, resigned in protest at 
M. Herriot’s participation in the Cabinet and stood for re-election. 
He was beaten in the second ballot, the Government candidate 
getting in by 8,785 votes to 8,480. 
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It has been suggested that the régime might end in a coup 
@’éat and dictatorship. This appears unlikely; M. Doumergue 
himself is far too good a parliamentarian to contemplate such a 
move—his character and political training would both militate 
against it—and the Fascist groups in France, of whom the most 
important is the Solidarités Francaises, do not from all accounts 
appear to be very weighty or well led. 

Strong though the Government’s position is, it is subjected to 
considerable criticism. Some of this is purely self-interested, the 
grumbling of civil servants and ex-servicemen who have had their 
salaries or pensions cut ; a more serious complaint is over the failure 
to throw light on known offences which came to light during the 
January-February crisis, and to prevent a recurrence of the abuses 
already described. 

The changes and reforms likely to emerge from the fire through 
which the régime has passed are being discussed in every review, 
newspaper and café. M. Doumergue has obviously resolved not 
to put through hasty legislation and any modifications are likely 
to evolve slowly, but it is already possible to gauge which measures 
will receive popular support. 

The most discussed reform is revision of the Constitution and 
of Parliamentary procedure in order to strengthen the power 
of the Cabinet vis-a-vis the Chamber; changes in the articles 
governing the power of dissolution, and the right of deputies to 
initiate expenditure are the most generally pressed. A Parliamen- 
tary commission is already at work on the question and has proposed 
that no law involving expenditure “ shall be promulgated unless 
the equivalent resources are voted in the text of the same measures.” 
Advocacy of reform along these lines comes from all quarters, 
from M. Tardieu and M. Ordinaire in their books and articles’ 
from the Radical and Neo-Socialist leaders in La Revue des Vivants 
and elsewhere, from the Union Fédérale des Anciens Combattants— 
the Union of ex-servicemen’s organisations—in the resolution passed 
at its Vichy congress on May 23rd, and, if he still holds the views 
expressed in his preface to M. Ordinaire’s Le Vice Constitutionnel 
et la Revision (1932), by M. Doumergue himself, who wrote of 
“Our Constitution, which has aged like all else and which should 
therefore be adapted to the changing conditions of our public life...” 

The second important change which is finding support is the 
strengthening of the National Economic Council to form an official 
State economic advisory body ; the demands are for legal recogni- 
tion of its national mandate and systematic recruitment of its 
members from the “‘ four orders of production, employers, employees, 
agricultural labourers and intellectual workers,” in fact, as M. 
Déat recently headed an article on the subject: ‘‘ Corporatisme 

(1) See e3 above; also M. Tardieu “‘ Réformer on Casser,” Revue des Deus 
Mondes for Marck Ist, 1934, and M. Ordinaire’s article in the Revue Politique ¢ 
Parlementaire for March, 1934. 
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oui, Fascisme non.” It should be noted that support for this is 
mainly from the left; M. Tardieu and M. Ordinaire, for instance, 
are against it. But the idea is upheld by two important non- 
political movements of opinion now beginning to show as forces 
likely to influence the political developments to come; the first 
is the Union Fédérale des Anciens Combattants, the second a more 
nebulous and less definable movement among the youth of many 
of the old parties. The former set out their views in so many 
words in the resolution of their Vichy congress: ‘‘ Economic forces 
must henceforth be accorded regular representation in the State ’’— 
an opinion in which they have the support of the C.G.T., and civil 
service syndical union'—the three bodies accounting between them 
for most of the male population between 35 and 60, with the excep- 
tion of the Croix de Feu. Their programme will undoubtedly be 
discussed at the National Congress of Ex-Servicemen to be held on 
July 8th. The concepts of the youth movement have to be gleaned 
from the press they publish, notably Notre Temps and La Lutte des 
Jeunes. One thing is clear, that the basis of both movements is 
moral, founded on a desire for open dealings in public affairs. 


One or two administrative reforms, designed to preclude cor- 
ruption, have already been effected ; perhaps the most significant 
is the ruling by the Governing Body of the Court of Appeal that 
no lawyer who is also a deputy can appear in cases involving the 
State, State officials, or any organisation subject to State supervision. 
The day of the avocat parlementaire is therefore over. Reform of 
the police system has been entrusted to the Minister of the Interior, 
Monsieur Sarraut, and there is discussion of a reform of the electoral 
system with a view to abolishing the second ballot, since it is between 
the first and second voting that openings for corruption, in the 
form of buying off some of the opposing candidates, so readily occur. 


To sum up: until it received the shock of the events which 
culminated in the firing of February 6th, France was in no mind to 
accept a genuinely “ national’’ Government. Since no one is 
prepared to endanger the existing régime, Monsieur Doumergue 
appears to be firmly ensconced in the saddle. Meanwhile, reforms 
for which Stavisky and February 6th are to be thanked are on their 
way. 


E.M. 





(1) See M. Lefranc’s articles in Le Tribune des Fonctionnaives. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

May 23rd.—The Foreign Minister, referring to the League enquiry 
re the arms embargo, stated that the Government had enforced the 
Hague Convention ve an embargo on the transit of arms ever since March 


13th, 1933. 


Austria. 

May 25th.—The Cabinet approved a law by which certain crimes 
of violence, including outrages committed with explosives, were to be 
amenable to martial law. 

May 26th.—The extension of martial law was announced in a Govern- 
ment manifesto. 

May 28th.—Further acts of terrorism were reported from several 
places and included attacks on property of the Roman Catholic Church. 

May 29th.—The Archduke Eugen, who was in Vienna for the first 
time since the War, was visited by President Miklas and Herr Dollfuss. 


Belgium. 

May 24th.—The Chamber passed, by 81 votes to 67, the Minister of 
Defence’s Bill amending the organic Army Law and raising the 
military contingent for 1934 from 32,000 to 38,000 men. 

May 25th.—The Government was reported to have decided not to 
meet the debt payment due to the U.S.A. on June 15th. 


Bolivia. 

May 24th.—The Army claimed a “ brilliant triumph ”’ in a battle 
at the Cafiada Strongest sector, resulting in the destruction of the 
main Paraguayan army, with 6,000 killed, 12,000 wounded, and over 
1,000 taken prisoner. 

May 27th.—Representations by Paraguay to the League. (See League 
of Nations.) ~ 

May 31st.—The Government called up all reserves of the classes of 
1915-16. 

Statement ve arms embargo by representative at Geneva. (Sve 
League of Nations.) 


Bulgaria. 

May 23rd.—Reports were current that the coup d’état of May roth 
had forestalled one planned for four days later by the Mihailoff section 
of the Macedonian Revolutionary Organization, as a counter-stroke to 
the rapprochement with Yugoslavia. (This report was afterwards 
officially denied.) 

The Prime Minister took over the Ministry of Justice and appointed 
M. Bataloff Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

May 24th.—Demonstrations took place in Sofia in favour of the King, 
and a ceremony at the Palace was attended by Ministers, former Ministers, 
and the Diplomatic Corps. 

Commercial Treaty with Yugoslavia initialled. (See Yugoslavia.) 

May 27th—In a statement for the foreign press the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs said Bulgaria would not sign the Balkan Pact, but was 
ready to sign bilateral pacts of non-aggression, or a multilateral pact 
which did not define the aggressor. She would accept a modified formula 
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concerning komitajis, as contemplated by the London Convention and 
arbitration by the League. Negotiations were soon to be opened with 
Greece, Rumania and Turkey for the settlement of all outstanding 
questions, and the Government would consider the resumption of political 
and economic relations with the U.S.S.R. A commercial agreement 
with Yugoslavia had already been concluded. 

It was announced that the communal councils throughout the country 
had been dissolved. (They existed in 97 towns and 2,557 villages.) 

May 28th.—The Zveno Club decided to dissolve itself. 

May 31st.—The Minister of Finance announced a number of economies 
totalling 1,000 million levas (say {2,220,000) in order to balance the 
Budget. 


Chile. 

May 23rd.—The Government signified to the League of Nations its 
willingness to join with other Powers in enforcing an embargo on any 
munitions intended for export or transit to Bolivia or Paraguay. 

May 24th.—Attitude of the Government as to embargo on export 
of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. (See League of Nations.) 

June 1st.—A Treaty of Commerce with the Netherlands was signed 
in Santiago. 


China. 

May 27th—The National Finance Conference ended at Nanking 
after adopting resolutions recommending the abolition of transit dues 
on the internal parcel post and all exorbitant levies and miscellaneous 
taxes prejudicial to the public interest. To make up for the loss of 
revenue resulting, taxes on title deeds were to be raised and those on 
wine, tobacco, stamps, etc., increased. 

May 31st.—The formation was announced of the China Development 
Finance Corporation, with a capitai of $10 million, for the main purpose 
of financing and facilitating the flow of capital into the work of recon- 
struction and otherwise developing trade and industry. Foreign capital 
was not invited to participate, but it was open for foreign interests to 
work through the medium of the Corporation in financing enterprises 
jointly with Chinese investors. The Corporation was purely a business 
concern. 

The Shanghai Municipal Council loan of $7 million was heavily over 
subscribed within a few minutes. It was for a period of 10 to 30 years 
at 2} per cent. premium and 5 per cent. interest. 


Colombia. 
May 24th.—Signature of Agreement with Peru. (See Peru.) 


Czechoslovakia. 


May 24th.—Dr. Masaryk was elected President of the Republic for 
the fourth time by an overwhelming majority of votes. 


Danzig Free City. 


May 28th.—The Police President of the City ordered the suppression 
of the Communist Party, which was charged with being in possession of 
arms and of distributing illegal publications. 
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France. 

May 23rd.—The Socialist Party Congress at Toulouse concluded 
after discussions which revealed a complete lack of unity in the ranks of 
the party. The result was a compromise resolution in which the Govern. 
ment of National Union was attacked as being the accomplices of Fascism, 
It advocated the dissolution of the Chamber, the introduction of pro- 
portional representation, and opposition to any increase in military 
expenditure. It recognized, however, that nothing could be done unti! 
the party was in power. 

May 24th—The Government issued a Blue Book on disarmament, 
containing documents exchanged since October 14th, 1933 between the 
Powers. 

The documents appearing for the first time included the French 
Note to Britain of November 15th, a Note from M. Paul-Boncour to 
Mr. Henderson of December 5th, the questionnaire submitted by France 
to Germany on December 13th, and M. Barthou’s Note of April 6th 
1934 in reply to the British Note of March 28th. 

The Army Committee of the Chamber agreed to a demand for 1,175 
million francs (say £15,500,000) required for continuing the defensive 
works on the frontier, and embodied in a Government Bill. (This sum 
formed part of an estimated expenditure of 3,442 millions for the frontiers, 
400 millions for the anti-aircraft defence of the district, 825 millions for 
fuel and reserves for the Navy, and 980 millions for putting into effect 
the existing plan of arming the “ Army of the Air.’’) 

May 25th.—During the debate on foreign policy in the Chamber the 
fear was expressed that if, as seemed probable, the Hitler régime was 
passing through a crisis, the German Chancellor might seek some external 
success as a distraction from domestic troubles. M. Chappedelaine 
stated that Germany had 400,000 men under arms and could put one 
million men on the frontier in 3 days, that the demilitarized zone was 
full of troops and that fortifications were being built everywhere. 

M. Barthou, replying, pointed out that the Polish alliance had been 
maintained, the entry of Russia into the League supported, and the 
independence of Austria made the policy of the Government. He was 
soon going to Rumania and Yugo-slavia, where he would do his best 
to dissipate the misunderstandings which had arisen between France 
and her friends. France was not isolated. 

As regards the disarmament memorandum of April 17th, he said 
that when he arrived at the Quai d’Orsay he had found the document 
already drawn up and had only given it some touches of style. It was 
not true that the replies to Great Britain of March 17th and April 17th 
were in contradiction with one another; between them had come the 
aide-mémoire to Great Britain of April 6th, which referred to the re- 
armament of Germany and had prepared the way for the memorandum 
of April 17th. He was not the first person to say that the British pro- 
posal of January 29th was unacceptable, since it proposed disarmament 
for France and rearmament for Germany beginning with the first year. 

The Government, he added, had taken its decision unanimously, and 
he repudiated the suggestion that the General Staff governed in France. 

As regards the Saar, M. Barthou said the plebiscite vote must be 
secret, and he had declined to assure the liberty of the voters and then 
see them exposed to all sorts of reprisals. The bare promise of Germany 
was not sufficient. 
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He had been asked, he said, whether war was coming. The Govern- 
ment were doing everything possible to prevent it, and they would 
remain faithful to their alliances. The bonds of friendship with Italy 
were stronger, and in regard to Great Britain, notwithstanding points 
of disagreement, their relations were by no means colder. 

May 26th.—M. Barthou received Mr. Norman Davis. 

The Naval Committee of the Chamber approved unanimously the 
credits for naval works in the Government’s National Defence Bill. 
They amounted to 825 million francs, to be spent on fuel reserves, a 
coast air service and coast defences. Underground reservoirs for oil 
were to be established. 

The Turkish Foreign Minister arrived in Paris and was received by 
the Premier and by M. Barthou, to whom he was understood to have 
stated that Turkey would welcome the entry of the U.S.S.R. into the 
League. 

May 29th.—The Cabinet adopted the Minister of Finance’s scheme 
for fiscal reform, which aimed at simplifying the taxation system, dis- 
couraging hoarding, and increasing employment by removing some of 
the burdens on industry. 

Scheduled income tax was established at 12 per cent.; taxes on 
income from.capital were increased and those on salaries and wages 
reduced, while a number of small indirect taxes were suppressed, including 
that on agricultural small holdings. The general income tax was fixed 
at double the scheduled income tax, or 25 per cent. 

May 30th.—M. Barthou’s speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations, 
Disarmament Conference.) 


May 31st.—The Cabinet considered the report on the proceedings at 
Geneva and expressed unanimous and full approval of the attitude 
adopted by M. Barthou. The Premier was requested to inform him 
that his speech of the previous day accurately expressed the point of 
view of the Government. 


Germany. 

May 24th.—Two leaders of the former Stahlhelm in Pomerania were 
arrested on charges of trying to prevent their followers joining the S.A. 
reserves under the amalgamation scheme. Herr Goernemann was 
released. 

May 27th—The Fréankische Tageszeitung, Herr Streicher’s paper, 
announced the freeing of the first Franconian District (Hersbruck, near 
Nuremberg) from Jewish influence, all the Jews having been induced to 
leave an area of 36 villages, where hitherto the hop trade had been almost 
exclusively in their hands. 

In a speech at Altenesch, in Oldenburg, the Minister of Agriculture 
referred to the unification of the German peasantry under the leadership 
of Hitler, himself of peasant stock, and said that anyone who might be 
playing with the idea that he could be replaced by any sort of dynastic 
Jugglery had better remember that leaders like Hitler, rooted in the 
people, could support themselves on the peasantry as on a rock. 

“We peasants,” Herr Darré continued, “ have no longer the slightest 
interest in shedding our blood for any kind of selfish dynastic policy, 
and .. . there is in addition the fact that, with the best will in 
the world, we cannot see why we should fetch back people who deserted 
us in the moment of our greatest peril.’’ 
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May 28th.—A further restriction of imports was announced, the 
foreign exchange allotments to importers being reduced from 25 to 10 
per cent. (This followed previous reductions as compared with the 
“basic quota,” and resulted in the allotments now representing only 
about one-twentieth of the monthly average of payments for goods in 
1930-31. The last reduction had been on May 4th.) 

May 29th.—The Conference between the Reichsbank and representa- 
tives of foreign creditors ended with the conclusion of a provisional 
agreement. The Dawes and Young Loans were excluded from its terms, 
which included offers to bondholders of funding bonds for the nominal 
amount of coupons, the bonds to mature on January Ist, 1945, and bear 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent., and cash to the extent of 40 per cent. 
of the face value of coupons, payable 6 months after the due date. 

The 40 per cent. payment was to be increased if Germany found 
herself in a position to do so. 

The offer applied to coupons falling due during the period July rst, 
1934 to June 30th, 1935. Accrued interest on the funding bonds would 
be payable at regular intervals, while a sinking fund of 3 per cent. was 
to be applied annually in redeeming the bonds by drawings or by purchase 
in the market. 

The British, French and Swedish delegates stated they were prepared 
to recommend acceptance, provided that the requirements of their 
Governments as to the service of the Reich loans were satisfied, and 
that in the event of the nationals of any country being given an advantage 
over those of others, the creditors of the latter regained liberty of action 
for themselves. 

The delegation of Switzerland was unable to accept it, as the offer 
did not take account of the special situation of that country, and the 
Dutch delegation also felt compelled to refuse it. 

The U.S. delegates took part in the conference only on the basis on 
which it was called, i.e., “‘ no discrimination in favour of the creditors of 
any country, and the cessation of separate agreements.” 

At a ceremony at Lichterfelde, the headquarters of the ‘ General 
Géring State Police,” that body was formally invested with the 
“ tradition ” of the former German East African Protectorate Police. 

General von Epp, president of the Colonial Soldiers’ League, said 
that the end of the War had found the Protectorate troops and police 
victorious over an enemy 20 times their own strength, but Versailles 
nevertheless took her colonies from Germany and the “ guilt lie ’’ was 
uttered, which gainsaid Germany the ability and culture to rule over 
native peoples. The Tradition Company of the Géring Police must 
thenceforward support the colonial associations in their political struggle 
to regain for Germany her oversea territories. She could not dispense 
with them. 

General Goring said that the colonies had been lost with everything 
else because a group of traitors had plunged a dagger into the back of 
the fighting forces. But they had only relinquished the colonies under 
the dictate of Versailles. They had quite honourably stated over and 
over again that the German people needed colonial territory if it was 
not to suffocate at home. 

May 30th.—The opposition “ Confessional Synod of the German 
Evangelical Church” held its inaugural meeting at Barmen. The 
delegates represented the Free Synod movement and the Bavarian 
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and Wiirttemberg regional Churches which had not submitted to incor- 
ration in Bishop Miiller’s Reich Church organization. 

Two resolutions were passed, one asserting that the present holders 
of ecclesiastical office, in so far as they had attained power by coercion, 
had not the right to represent the Church or the laity. The Synod 
declared itself alone legally qualified to speak and act in the name of 
the Old Prussian Union, and had been compelled to assume that respon- 
sibility by the state of emergency in the Church. 

The second resolution laid down guiding principles for the “ building 
up of the Church within the Old Prussian Union.”’ 

The main ‘“ Confessional Synod ”’ was then constituted. 

The Berlin press, commenting on the result of the debts conference, 
foretold that from July 1st there would be a complete moratorium for 
all cash transfers, including the Dawes and Young Loans. 

May 31st.—Mr. Stephens of the Datly Express was ordered to leave 
German territory, an official statement explaining that he constantly 
misrepresented and reported in a frivolous manner about German con- 
ditions. 

The “‘ Confessional Synod ”’ ended its session after passing a resolution 
declaring that, in view of the fact that the Reich Church Administration 
was preparing to announce a new Constitution, the Free Synod placed 
on record that it challenged the authority of the régime and denied its 
right to undertake any reform of the Church Constitution. 

The Minister of Defence issued an order forbidding all members of the 
armed forces to belong to Freemasonry lodges or similar organizations. 

The Government abolished the Bavarian Legation at the Holy See, 
and it was announced that the Ambassador to the Vatican would no longer 
be accredited as Prussian Minister, but would represent the Reich alone, 
as embracing all German States. 

June 1st.—The Provincial Government of Lower Bavaria issued an 
order forbidding all except the strictly religious activities of the Catholic 
Youth Associations. (This meant that Article 31 of the Concordat was 
suspended all over Bavaria except in Central Franconia and the Palatinate, 
where the population was mainly Protestant.) 

The Frankfurter Zeitung was taken over from the Simon family by 
the minority shareholders, reported to be the chemical trust, the I.G. 
Farben Industrie. 

June 4th—The Government gave formal notice of the termination 
on July 1st of the clause incorporated in the Protocol of February roth, 
1934, concerning the execution of the transfer moratorium. This meant 
the end of the discriminatory treatment accorded to the Netherlands. 


Great Britain. 

May 24th.—A loan for the Government of Canada was announced, 
amounting to {10 million. It took the form of a Three and a Quarter 
per cent. Registered Stock, 1950-55, offered at the price of 964 per cent. 

The Foreign Secretary, in an oral communication to the U.S. 
Ambassador, asked whether the United States would be favourably 
inclined to a series of preliminary conversations regarding the naval 
conference among the Powers directly concerned. 

May 28th.—General Bahadur Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, the 
Special Envoy from the Kingdom of Nepal, arrived in England to establish 
a Legation in London, and was given an official welcome. 
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May 30th.—In a written reply to a Parliamentary question re the 
American Debt the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that if the British 
debt had from the outset been settled on the same basis as the Italian 
War Debt, the amount which the Government had already paid would 
exceed the amount due on such a basis by about $1,240,000,000 (or say 
£255 million) and no further payment would be due until 1955. There- 
after annual payments would be due on a scale rising from $77,750,000 
to $176 million (say £36 million) in 1984. 

Sir John Simon’s speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations, Dis- 
armament Conference.) 

The Japanese Ambassador called at the Foreign Office and “ stated 
that the Japanese Government accepted the invitation of his Majesty's 
Government to hold preliminary bilateral conversations through the 
diplomatic channel on questions of procedure and technical questions 
in advance of the naval conference to be held in 1935.” 

June 4th.—Sir John Simon stated in the House of Commons that 
licences for the export of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay were being 
held up by the Government, and meanwhile they were pressing at Geneva 
for the imposition at once of the embargo by all countries which had 
undertaken to co-operate. 

British reply to the Note from the U.S. Government asking for 
payment of War Debt instalments. (See U.S.A.) 

June 5th.—The Stationery Office published, as a Parliamentary 
Paper, ‘‘ Papers relating to the British War Debt.”” Cmd. 4609. These 
included the U.S. Note of May 25th and the British reply of June 4th, 
1934, the former being a letter from the Secretary of State to the British 
Ambassador requesting payment on June 15th of the amounts due for 
arrears and for the June instalment, totalling altogether $261,791,011. 

Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament regarding the 
debt in which he summarized the exchanges between the British and 
U.S. Governments of December, 1932. Discussions in 1933 had shown 
that no agreed settlement was then possible, and two token payments 
were accordingly made. Another would have been made if it had been 
possible to secure a repetition of President Roosevelt’s personal view, 
expressed on both occasions, that such payments did not constitute 
default. But that was ruled out by legislation in the U.S.A., and an 
account for the full sum due had been presented on May 25th. 

The only alternatives left to the Government were to pay nothing, 
or to pay over {50 million and another {20 million in December. If 
they paid they would have to demand payment from their debtors, and 
thus revive the situation which had proved so disastrous. After full 
deliberation they had come to the conclusion that they could not assume 
responsibility for a policy heading so straight for calamity. 


Hungary. 

May 22nd.—A commercial agreement with Rumania was signed in 
Budapest, and provided for the import of Rumanian oil and timber 
against import into Rumania of Hungarian industrial products. 

May 24th.—General Goring arrived in Budapest on a private visit. 

A Hungarian named Lengyel was shot dead by Yugoslav frontier 
guards, after being arrested for crossing the frontier without a regular 
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June 3rd.—In a speech at a meeting of Magyar refugees from Tran- 
svivania, Count Bethlen said it was the duty of Magyars to continue 
the peaceful campaign for treaty revision, but the problem of the 
Minorities should not be neglected. The Little Entente States had res- 

nded to the Hungarian demand for treaty revision by doubling their 
efforts to stifle Magyar culture under their rule. 

June 5th—The League Council and the frontier questions with 
Yugoslavia. (See League of Nations.) 


Irish Free State. 
May 25th.—The Bill to abolish the Senate passed its final stages in 


the Dail by 54 votes to 38. 
une 1st.—The Senate, by 33 votes to 15, rejected the Constitution 


(Amendment) Bill, by which the Second Chamber would be abolished. 


Italy. 

May 25th.—The Chamber approved a Bill regulating and accelerating 
the promotion of officers in the Army, with a view to ensuring that the 
higher commands should be filled by younger men whose training and 
characters fitted them for leadership. 

May 26th.—In a speech in the Chamber Signor Mussolini announced 
that they proposed to spend two milliard lire (say £33,200,000) on 
modernizing the Navy and Air Force. He intended to make an extra- 
ordinary grant of half that amount for new naval construction, and they 
were going, he said, to use the 70,000 tons allotted to them under the 
Washington Treaty. The programme would be completed by 1940. 
The other half would be used for modernizing the Air Force during the 
next 6 years. 

He also said, ‘‘I absolutely disbelieve in perpetual peace. It is 
detrimental and negative to the fundamental virtues of man. . . . 
War is to man what childbirth is to woman. The work of reconstruction 
on which we are engaged makes us wish for serious peace, but, if other 
eventualities should arise, the Italian people, educated by Fascism, will 
face such events with complete discipline.” 

Referring to the Budget, the Premier said the deficit for the current 
year would be 4 milliard lire, and for 1934-35 the estimated deficit was 
nearly 3 milliards. He indicated that economies amounting to 500 
millions were already assured by reduced interest on State debts and by 
reductions in salaries. 

But little more could be expected from that source, while taxation 
had about reached its limit. They would have to bring down the internal 
cost of production, and to do this Italian workmen must be prepared 
to accept lower wages. ; 

The foreign trade of Italy has been affected adversely by the tariff 
policies of other nations, and also by the greater cost of production in 
Italy over world prices. He rejected the remedy of devaluation, and 
cited the case of England, where the improvement had been due partly 
to the sang-froid and discipline of the people, partly to the tariffs imposed, 
and partly to the Ottawa agreements, reductions in wages, and the fall 
of sterling. 

May 31st.—A statement in the press, believed to be inspired, declared 
that the Ambassador in Tokyo had been instructed to ask for explana- 
tions of the Japanese spokesman’s statement of April 18th and had 
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received the same assurances from Mr. Hirota as had been given ty 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. Italy, while taking note of these assyr. 
ances, said the paper, “ feels the necessity of saying with frankness, as 
is befitting between strong peoples, that a policy of monopolising Ching 
would be dangerous.”” China was so vast and rich that all the countries 
could find means of developing there their commerce and undertakings, 
and Japan, which must have realized that the world would not tolerate 
a “‘ Pax Nipponica,” should not be alarmed if China wished to organize 
her army, fleet and air force for defensive purposes. 

Italy, therefore, trusted that the “ acute political sensibility” oj 
the Japanese statesmen would avoid the repetition of facts and words 
which might make the policy of peace that Tokyo professed to be follow- 
ing, “and certainly is following,” appear other than that which was 
being sought. 

June 4th—The text of the decree establishing the Corporation of 
Textile Products was published. The Council of the Corporation was to 
consist of the President and 58 members, 23 of whom would be represen- 
tatives of masters and 23 of men in the various branches of the industry 

Senor Romero, the Spanish Foreign Minister, arrived in Rome on 


an official visit. 


Japan. 

May 23rd.—The Ambassador in Moscow was understood to have 
protested to the Soviet Government in connection with two cases of 
firing in front of the Consulate at Habarovsk, when damage was done. 

May 24th.—The Minister to China left for Shanghai after a visit to 


Tokyo during which, according to the Nichi Nichi, he was instructed 
to inform the Chinese Government that if China should disregard Japan’s 
position as the Power responsible for the maintenance of peace and 
order in East Asia and pursue a policy detrimental to prosperity, peace, 
and order in East Asia by invoking the political and economic influence 
of a third party, Japan would be prepared to take adequate measures 
to frustrate it.” 

May 25th.—The Foreign Office announced that, though Japan would 
not initiate conversations of a preliminary nature on the 1935 naval 
conference, she would be willing to consider any proposals from other 
Powers. 

May 29th.—Following approval by the Emperor and the Cabinet 
instructions were sent to the Ambassador in London to accept the 
British proposal for naval conversations preliminary to the 1935 Con- 


ference. 
May 31st.—Italian statement ve Japanese policy towards China. 


(See Italy.) 


League of Nations. 

May 24th—The Secretariat published the first set of replies to the 
circular telegram enquiring as to the attitude of Governments towards 
the question of an arms embargo. Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Panama and Peru were all favourable in principle, 
Peru making definite action dependent on similar action by Chile. Chile, 
while willing to take part in prohibition of export of arms did not consider 
it advisable to deal with measures regarding their transit until such 
prohibition had been made effective. 
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The Belgian Government made its consent conditional on the agree- 
ment of the other States. 
May 27th.—The Secretary-General received a communication from 


the Paraguayan representative at Geneva asking him to notify the 


Council and members that “ to her great regret Paraguay is at the present 
moment obliged, owing to Bolivia’s attitude and in order to follow her 
example, to cease applying to her adversary the rules of international 
law in force between civilized peoples.”’ 

May 28th.—The Secretary-General received notification from the 
British Government of willingness to join with other countries in pro- 
hibiting the export of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Signature of resolution by American President. (See U.S.A.) 

May 29th.—The Secretariat announced that, in reply to a request for 
their views made in May, 1933, twenty-two States had declared that they 
would welcome an international convention for the further unification 
and enforcement of measures taken in different countries against drug 
traffickers. The U.S.A. and South Africa stated that in their opinion 
if all interested Governments gave full effect to the existing conventions 
they would prove sufficient. 

May 30th.—The Council held a private meeting at which the President 
announced that he had telegraphed to the Government of Paraguay 
protesting against the decision to cease observing the rules of inter- 
national law, and that the Foreign Minister of Paraguay had replied that 
his Government had taken no measures incompatible with the rules of 
international law, and hoped that the acts which led to the Paraguayan 
delegation’s communication would be avoided in future. 

It was understood that the acceptances of Governments of the pro- 
posal for an embargo on the export of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay 
totalled 23, and included the U.S.A., Italy, and Great Britain. The 
British and Czech Governments’ consent was conditional on that of 21 
other countries, including Germany. 

May 31st.—The Secretariat was informed by the Brazilian Government 
that they entirely concurred in the embargo on the export of arms to 
Bolivia and Paraguay, and that instructions had already been given to 
the Federal State authorities not to permit either directly or indirectly 
any traffic in war material to either country. 

At a special meeting of the Council to deal with the Chaco dispute 
the Bolivian delegate argued that the arms embargo was not really in 
conformity with the spirit of the Covenant as long as no rules existed 
for its application. For geographical reasons the imposition of an 
embargo would ruin Bolivia, and he asked the Council to apply Article 13, 
providing for a reference to arbitration. 

The Paraguayan delegate said the question of security must be settled 
first, and pointed to the recent revival by Bolivia of operations on a 
large scale, at which the Bolivian delegate requested the Council to 
apply Article 15 of the Covenant. He said his country unreservedly 
accepted the legal formula proposed by the Chaco Commission. 

June 1st.—The Secretariat announced that Yugo-slavia, Latvia, and 
Portugal had agreed unconditionally to the prohibition of the export 
of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay, Switzerland had already prohibited 
such export, and Australia would prohibit it provided that 21 other 
specified countries did so. 

An agreement was concluded regarding the Saar plebiscite, by which 
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the date was fixed for January 13th, 1935, and the freedom and secrecy 
of the vote was guaranteed according to the terms of the Versailles: 
Treaty. A Plebiscite Tribunal was to be set up, to remain in office for 
one year after the date of the plebiscite, which would have the right 
of judgment in all cases connected with it. 

In addition, every inhabitant of the Territory was to have the right 
after the plebiscite to appeal to the League Council against any form 
of maltreatment or victimization, but this protection applied only to 
those who had the right to vote ; the agreement, however, affirmed the 
competence of the League Council, under Article 39 of the Treaty, to 
extend such protection to non-voters. ; 

The agreement also provided that any reinforcement of the Saar 
police required before the plebiscite would be recruited in the first instance 
within the Territory. 

June 3rd.—The report of the Committee of Three was issued, embody- 
ing the agreement on the Saar plebiscite, and the regulations for the 
plebiscite itself. The cost was estimated at 11 million francs, of which 
the Saar Governing Commission would provide one million, and France 
and Germany the balance in equal shares. 

June 4th.—The Council adopted the Committee of Three’s report on 
the conditions of the Saar plebiscite and prolonged the mandate of the 
Committee to continue to follow events on behalf of the League. 

June 5th.—The Council dealt with the incidents on the Hungarian- 
Yugoslav frontier, the Hungarian delegate reporting that along 375 miles 
of frontier incidents created by the Yugoslav authorities had multiplied 
and 15 deaths had resulted. Apart from this Yugoslavia often closed 
the frontier without giving any reason and, despite the Belgrade protoco! 
of 1929, she was taking no measures to facilitate the carrying on of 
agriculture along the frontier. He asked that a mixed commission 
should be established on the spot to settle local incidents, and said the 
Yugoslav authorities ought to take steps to allow the free introduction 
of agricultural products coming from land belonging to Hungarians but 
situated in Yugoslav territory. 

The Yugoslav delegate said that all the outrages committed in 
Yugoslav territory had been carried out by means of explosives coming 
from Hungary, and in every fatal incident the victim had been convicted 
of attempting to cross the frontier illegally, generally at prohibited hours 
The remedy must be sought in a change in the atmosphere in which the 
frontier regulations were applied, and he accused Hungary of failing 
in her international duties by allowing preparations on her territory for 
action against Yugoslavia. 

On the Hungarian delegate giving an assurance that his Government 
would punish any act of terrorism perpetrated in Yugoslavia by persons 
who fled to Hungary whenever such acts were brought to their notice 
the Yugoslav delegate said his Government were prepared to reopen 
direct negotiations. The Council accordingly adjourned consideration 
of the question. 

The Jurists’ Committee, in an opinion as to the arms embargo, found 
that the embargo was a separate and independent measure to be taken 
by the Governments concerned, and, as such, was not prevented by the 
appeal of Bolivia to Article 15 of the Covenant. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
May 28th—The Bureau met in private session. Mr. Henderson 
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reviewed the developments of the previous months and enumerated the 
documents produced since April 2oth. He described his recent con- 
yersations with Signor Suvich and M. Barthou and said the latter had 

inted out to him that French policy had not varied since the Con- 
ference suspended its activities and parallel political efforts had been 
initiated. The French Minister had confirmed to him the contents of 
the French Note of April 17th, which he regarded as the natural develop- 
ment of the paragraph in his letter (to Mr. Henderson) of February roth, 
stating that the Government “ could not accept an immediate reduction 
of its armaments which would be accompanied by an immediate re- 
armament of a qualitative character of the Powers bound by the military 
clauses of the Treaties.” 

M. Barthou pointed out that it was not only since the suspension of 
the political activity of the Conference but also since its opening that 
France had taken up a position which had not been modified. He 
agreed with the President, however, in feeling that the Conference should 
not consider its work finished, and an effort should be made to continue. 

May 20th—The General Commission met, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Henderson, who said the situation of the Conference was really 
critical, and their task was not rendered any easier by the fact that the 
general political atmosphere had not improved. since the Conference 
opened. He defined the outstanding problems as (1) Agreement on air, 
as on land, armaments depended on some solution of the problem of 
security. (2) The danger of a competition in air armaments unless the 
subject were regulated by international agreement, and (3) The urgency 
of reaching agreement for the international control of the manufacture 
of and traffic in arms. 

As regards the security problem, it was to meet an inherent inequality 
in the military strength of nations that the international community 
of nations had been organised. On this principle, to prevent an aggressive 
war, the Covenant and Locarno had been founded and unless it were 
embodied in the disarmament convention it was highly improbable that 
nations would consent to make reductions in their forces. If the inter- 
national community of States invited its members to diminish the forces 
they individually might think necessary for protection against invasion, 
it must in return accept responsibility for ensuring that through collective 
action such invasion would not occur. 

In conclusion, they must not give up what they had already obtained, 
and “in view,” he said, “ of the considerable material for the first Con- 
vention for the Limitation and Reduction of Armaments which is the 
fruit of two years’ labour, I, as President of the Conference, consider that 
we must bring our work to a successful end.” 

Mr. Norman Davis said the choice before them was between achieving 
security through overwhelming superiority in arms or taking steps to 
make defences supreme against attacks by a progressive reduction of 
offensive weapons. There was a distinct tendency in Europe towards 
the old policy of political alignments, which, with competition in arma- 
ments, would re-create the condition which preceded the War. 

There had been no change in the views of the U.S. Government, which 
was “ prepared to co-operate in every practicable way in efforts to secure 
a general disarmament agreement and thus to help promote the general 
peace and progress of the world. We are furthermore willing in con- 
nection with the general disarmament convention to negotiate a universal 
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pact of non-aggression and to join with other nations in conferring on 
international problems growing out of any treaties to which we are a 
party. The United States will not, however, take part in European 
political negotiations and settlements, and will not make any attempt 
whatever to use its armed forces for the settlement of any dispute any- 
where. In effect, the policy of the United States is to keep out of war. 
but to help in every possible way to discourage and prevent war.” 

After recalling the proposals of Mr. Hoover, in June 1932, and of Mr. 
Roosevelt, in his Message to the heads of States of May 16th, 1933, 
Mr. Davis said they were now willing to go further and work out, by 
international agreement, an effective system for the regulation of the 
manufacture of and traffic in arms and munitions. His Government was 
prepared to advance along any constructive lines ; even when its arms 
were already limited it was prepared to agree on further reductions, and 
this applied to the Navy, in spite of the fact that it had felt it necessary 
to build up approximately to the treaty limits, largely in replacement 
ships. 

In short, their efforts, said Mr. Davis, remained directed towards 
disarmament in all branches, and not towards either truce or rearmament. 
Let them therefore go back to the last stage in their negotiations where a 
general agreement was in sight—to June 8th, 1933, when the British 
Draft Convention was accepted by all nations, including Germany, as 
the basis of the future convention. 

M. Litvinoff reaffirmed the original Soviet doctrine that the total 
abolition of arms was the only true guarantee against war. He said 
there was complete lack of agreement on any single concrete proposal, 
and even on a general formula. As the international situation had 
become worse since the Conference opened, they should now turn their 
attention to security and devise a workable system of guarantees, after 
which they might reconsider disarmament in more favourable circum- 
stances. He proposed also, that the Conference should be turned into a 
permanent peace conference, charged with the duty of preventing war, 
and free from the duties and restrictions which hampered the League. 

From the beginning, the Soviet delegation had refused to consider 
disarmament as an independent or self-sufficient objective, but had 
desired to see in it the most effective means for abolishing the institution 
of war. A general renunciation of war could not be effective without a 
complete renunciation of armaments, and so long as armaments existed 
the peace was only an armed peace, which was only an armistice, an 
interval between wars. 

Even the proposal for the prohibition of aerial bombardment had not 
gone through, owing to reservations put forward; but meanwhile, 
political events had not waited—Governments had changed, and their 
methods of dealing with international questions. Some States, not yet 
in possession of sufficient forces to carry out a policy of furthering their 
aims by the development of warlike activities on the territory of 
neighbouring States confined themselves, for the time being, to verbal 
and printed propaganda of the idea of expansion and the seizure of 
other people’s land by force of arms. The question had arisen of what was 
to be done with States which had quite openly sketched out.a programme 
of conquest of foreign territories, and of what was to be done when the 
abstract principle of equality came face to face with quite real perils 
involved in its application. 
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From all this it seemed logically to follow that the Conference should 
close, but could it not adopt a wider conception of its agenda and feel its 
way towards other guarantees of peace than disarmament itself? At 
any rate, might it not increase the measure of security for at least those 
States which, cherishing no aggressive designs, were not interested in war. 
It was possible that the reinforcement of security and the effect it would 
have on aggressively inclined Governments might create conditions 
enabling them to take up once more the problem of disarmament with 
better prospects of success. 

May 30th.—At the public meeting of the Commission Sir John Simon 
restated the British case as it had stood since the end of the direct 
negotiations. He pointed out that an international agreement necessarily 
involved that Germany should be a party to it ; the German Government 
had defined the rearmament for which they stipulated in the proposed 
convention, and had declared that they would agree to the postpone- 
ment of the reductions of armaments of other Powers till the end of the 
fifth year of a 10-year convention. 

This claim, he said, must be either modified or conceded, and the 
feeling that might exist about the sudden withdrawal of Germany from 
Geneva and her subsequent action about armaments did not alter the 
issue. All that mattered was to find out now if there was a possible 
bridge between conflicting points of view, and how that bridge could be 
built. 

His Government was still of the opinion that their Draft Convention 
formed, with certain modifications, the best possible basis of agreement. 
Indeed, if it were not possible to agree upon that basis he himself did not 
believe that a convention could be realized. 

Great Britain was in general agreement with the Memorandum put 
forward by the Danish, Norwegian, Spanish, Swedish and Swiss 
delegations. Sir John intimated that the British attitude to guarantees 
of security might depend to a considerable extent on the sympathy and 
co-operation of the U.S.A., and that Mr. Davis had made an important 
contribution to that problem the day before. But, he added, the value 
of security pacts depended not so much on their extent as on the cer- 
tainty of their execution. From that point of view there might be 
more value in a limited undertaking like Locarno than in a new and world- 
wide assurance. What his Government had promised in the Locarno 
Treaty they would perform. 

Sir John also laid stress on the fact that even in 1924, when the Protocol 
was under discussion, it was made clear that no instrument of security 
could come into effect until after a disarmament agreement had been 
reached. On this ground he deprecated M. Litvinoff’s proposal to trans- 
form the Conference into one for devising plans for security. Without 
any prejudice to the supreme importance of a general agreement on 
disarmament, he suggested that the Conference might usefully conclude 
final agreement on such matters as chemical war, budgetary control and 
the appointment of a permanent disarmament commission. As a first 
step the Convention of 1925 might at once be brought into force. 

Finally, he warned the Commission that the British Government 
would not lend themselves to vague and indefinite discussions inspired 
by no more than a pious hope of success. 

M. Barthou said he recognized that the very existence of the League 
might be at stake in the present session. He then referred, somewhat 
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ironically, to the anxiety felt by some Powers for their safety in the air, 
and said others were threatened in all three elements, and they must 
insist that all three forms of armament be considered. As for the contro] 
of the manufacture and sale of arms, France had already done more than 
she had promised to do in the Convention of 1925, and fully supported 
Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal. But these were partial measures, and agreement 
as to the air and the land could not be possible until the question of national 
security had been solved. 

M. Barthou recalled what had happened since October 14th. Just 
when they had all agreed that the Conference must not become an 
instrument for rearmament Germany had withdrawn, but because she 
had left the League had she shaken off all responsibility ? Could she 
enjoy all the rights and share none of the duties? The agreement of 
October 14th must not be considered null and void; but besides the 
British Draft there were the French and Italian plans. 

The French Government, he continued, were bound to reply in the 
negative to the British question on April 6th ; how could they accept 
a convention which from the first year made them reduce their armaments 
and legalized German rearmament ? Their attitude had been confirmed 
in the Note of April 17th, which had not closed the door, however. On 
the other hand, the German Government had published their Budget, 
at the end of March, showing an increase on armaments of 2,200 million 
francs. In other words, they openly declared that they stood on their 
own strength and embarked on a policy of rearmament. France had 
steadily lowered her arms expenditure—her military credits had been 
reduced between 1932 and 1933 by 17 per cent., but in Germany there 
was an avowed increase of 33 per cent. in 1934 for the Reichswehr alone 
and of 160 per cent. for aviation. 

France, M. Barthou concluded, had a concrete plan for the limitation 
of all arms—that of January Ist, 1934. The question of security, 
however, still awaited solution. In a reference to Locarno he said that 
it would not be very difficult to go farther than the British Government 
in the matter of security. (This remark was deleted from the shorthand 
report of the speech.) 

May 31st.—In a speech broadcast from Geneva Mr. Eden said that 
at no time during the 18 months in which he had attended the Con- 
ference had the outlook been as black as it now was. It was impossible 
to draw any other conclusion from M. Barthou’s speech the day before 
than that there were no guarantees of execution that could be offered that 
would lead France to accept the principle of rearmament. 

June 1st.—At the meeting of the General Commission M. Sandier 
presented a resolution on behalf of the Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Spanish, Swedish and Swiss delegations proposing that a special com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine the question of the guarantees of 
execution of the future Convention. Also that the Bureau should study 
the problem of the institution of an effective supervision of trade in and 
of private and State manufacture of arms. 

In order to permit of a final reading of the Draft Convention of 
October 27th, 1933, the resolution continued, the Bureau should revise 
the text of that Draft, including the four problems alluded to by Sir 
John Simon on May 3oth, i.e., chemical warfare, publicity of budgets, 
the setting up of the permanent disarmament commission, and the trade 
in and manufacture of arms. 
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The Bureau should take into account the following principles :— 
(1) Unconditional prohibition of bombing from the air ; (2) destruction 
in the first period of application of the Convention of a number of the 
aeroplanes which would be prohibited under the British Draft, and 
destruction of the remainder in the second period ; (3) study of measures 
to prevent the use of civil aircraft for military purposes ; (4) prohibition 
of manufacture of material of greater calibre or tonnage than that 
authorized ; and (5) destruction of tanks and artillery during the second 
period, according to the British Memo. of January 29th, 1934. 

In view of Germany’s absence from Geneva the Bureau would be 
empowered to take any steps that might enable it to complete the draft 
in respect of all countries. 

M. Litvinoff said he was in favour of a permanent disarmament 
commission ; he thought it better to make the Conference permanent, 
and not a commission, which would be an offshoot of it. It could deal 
with security and guarantees of peace, and a limited disarmament 
commission could not do that, Only the Conference could cope simul- 
taneously with security, disarmament, the execution of undertakings, 
and other measures, 

Tewfik Rushdi Bey submitted a resolution inviting the Conference 
to decide to prepare protocols ready to be submitted to Governments 
for signature on the final questions ; (1) chemical warfare ; (2) budgetary 
publicity ; (3) creation of the permanent disarmament commission, to 
be responsible for the supervision of disarmament and of security. 

The Conference should also make an exhaustive study of the problem 
of security, with a view to arriving, by general or regional agreements 


based on the principles of Locarno and of the Balkan Entente, at such 
solutions as were best calculated to make it possible to conclude a general 


convention for the reduction and limitation of arms. It should also 
request the Bureau to set up a special committee, on which all the Powers 
interested in the settlement of the problem of security and that of dis- 
armament should be represented. 

_ June 4th—The discussion in the Bureau resulted in the difference 
in the point of view being brought out between the delegations which 
put security first, and those which wished first for an agreement on 
disarmament, attainable only with the collaboration of Germany. The 
first group included France, the U.S.S.R., the Little Entente, Turkey, 
and the Balkan bloc, and the second, Great Britain, the U.S.A. and the 
six Powers represented by the Swedish delegate. 

Mr. Henderson stated that they should do their utmost to get the 
Conference to work, with the collaboration of Germany, or at least in the 
expectation of her return, on the basis of the French Note of January Ist, 
the Italian of January 4th, the British Memo. of January 29th, and 
the German, of April 16th. 

He said he was aware of the desire of certain countries to enter into 
pacts of non-aggression and assistance. The question was, however, 
whether at the present juncture that task should not be negotiated by the 
parties concerned before it was discussed by the Conference. He made 
the return of Germany the essential of continued discussions. Without 
excluding a parallel discussion of security, he thought it should be carried 
on outside the Conference, and not made its principal business. 

M. Barthou claimed that 14 States had asked that the problem of 
security should be dominant in the work of the Conference, but M. 
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Sandler pointed out that the 6 Powers for whom he spoke could not 
properly be included in that group. M. Barthou deprecated any new 
overtures to Berlin and said “ I will accompany the President anywhere 
else, but not there.”’ 

Mr. Eden agreed with Mr. Henderson as to the return of Germany, 
and thought it injudicious to extend the field of conference. The Turkish 
proposal for regional pacts was attractive, especially if these pacts, like 
Locarno, were not directed against a particular Power or group of Powers. 

M. Litvinoff proposed that a drafting committee be appointed to 
harmonize the texts of the 3 draft resolutions of the U.S.S.R., Turkey 
and the small Powers, but the idea was abandoned owing to differences of 
view as to its composition. 

June 5th.—In a statement to the Bureau Mr. Henderson, on his own 
responsibility, submitted a resolution which referred the Soviet proposal 
for a permanent conference to the Governments concerned, together 
with the proposal for pacts of mutual assistance ; referred guarantees of 
execution to the existing committee on miscellaneous provisions : pro- 
posed further negotiations on the British, French, German and Italian 
Notes ; referred disarmament en bloc to the General Commission and 
security to the Political Commission ; and suggested that further politica! 
preparation was necessary before useful discussions could again take place. 

It was understood that the U.S. and Italian delegates and the repre- 
sentatives of the six small Powers had already intimated their acceptance 
of the resolution, and Mr. Eden accepted it as it stood. The representa- 
tives of Norway and Spain proposed amendments which destroyed the 
prospect of American and Italian acceptance, and M. Barthou rejected 
the text on the ground that security—the question which ‘‘ dominated 
the discussions ’’—was mentioned only at the end. Unlike the French, 
Mr. Henderson, he said, had been inconsistent, and he had not been 
impartial. He himself had worked on the problem of guarantees of 
security, but had been spared further effort in that direction by the 
publication of the German Budget. 

He would prefer no convention at all to a bad convention, and he 
regarded a text designed to please everybody asasham. The Conference 
should return to its principles, under which Germany should be a member 
of the League, possessed of equal rights in order to assume responsibilities. 

Mr. Henderson replied that if his impartiality were called in question 
he would resign. He must direct the work of the Conference in a spirit 
of justice to all, and he would not associate himself with any effort to 
encircle a State, whatever that State might be. Security and disarma- 
ment must be dealt with as parallel problems. 

He recalled that French Governments had in the past accepted 
guarantees of execution as an adequate guarantee of security. The 
situation of the Conference appeared to him desperate if delegations 
continued on the lines of M. Barthou’s speech. If M. Barthou did not 
like his resolution, let him draft a better one himself, and if the French 
delegation would not submit an alternative programme, let the General 
Commission be informed that the Bureau had failed. That would mean 
an end to the Conference. ‘ 

M. Barthou thereupon withdrew his personal insinuation agaist 
Mr. Henderson, but the latter noted that the French Minister had succes- 
sively refused to be a member of the drafting committee, to accept the 
President’s programme of work, and to draw up a programme of his own. 
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Lithuania. 
June 4th.—Ratifications were exchanged at Kovno of the Protocol 
sined on April 4th prolonging for 10 years the Pact of Non-Aggression 


with the U.S.S.R. 


Malta. 
May 24th.—In a speech at a Royal Empire Society dinner the 


Governor referred to certain pro-Italian elements in the island and 
criticized that section of the population—‘‘ few, but eloquent ’’—which 
had access to certain sections of the press. “‘ These people,” he said, 
“render lip-service to the Empire, but behind it belittle everything 
British, praise everything in connection with the actions of a neigh- 
bouring friendly foreign State, and strive for the Italianization of this 
island of ours. I feel sure this is most repugnant to such a man as 
Signor Mussolini and to his Government, who, I have reason to believe, 
regard attempts to stir up strife in Malta and to sap the loyalty of the 
population to the British Empire with the same disapproval as we do 
ourselves.” 

Sir David Campbell added that they naturally considered that a 
British colony, more especially a British fortress of first importance, 
should be all-British in its political outlook. 


Manchukuo. 
May 30th.—Further cases were reported of firing on steamers on 
the Amur River by Soviet troops. Eight Soviet gunboats were stated 


to be concentrated off Blagoveschensk, opposite Taheiho. 


The Netherlands. 

May 30th.—The delegation to the Berlin debt conference issued a 
statement explaining why they had refused to accept the German pro- 
posals. This declared that there was not a single reason in the com- 
mercial relations between Germany and Holland which could be adduced 
as a ground for the German attitude. The delegation considered it was 
time the Dutch Government took up the matter. 

According to the press, acceptance of the German offer would entail 


an annual loss of 40 million florins. 
June 1st.—Signature of Commercial Treaty with Chile. (See Chile.) 


Paraguay. 
May 24th—The War Office stated that intense fighting, “ with 
heavy losses for the enemy ”’ continued in all sectors, including Cafiada 


Strongest. 
May 27th—Representations to the League re Bolivia’s attitude in the 


Gran Chaco fighting. (See League of Nations.) 
May 31st.—Statement ve arms embargo by delegate at Geneva. 


(See League of Nations.) 


Persia. 

May 26th.—In communications to the British and U.S. Governments 
the Government revived its claim to sovereignty over the Bahrein Islands. 
This was a sequel to previous representations, putting forward the claim, 
on November 26th, 1927, August 2nd, 1928, and August 26th, 1930. 
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Peru. 

May 24th.—The Agreement with Colombia for the settlement of the 
Leticia dispute was signed in Rio de Janeiro. It consisted of a “ Protoco] 
of Friendship and Co-operation” and “ an Additional Act.”’ By the 
first Peru expressed her regret for the strained relations, and a committee 
of three was to draw up an agreement on the Amazon and Putumayo 
areas. The engagements under the Treaty of March 24th, 1922 were 
accepted as constituting the tie between the two countries, which could 
not be modified without mutual consent or a decision of the Permanent 
Court at The Hague. 


Poland. 

May 24thThe Foreign Minister of Estonia left Warsaw after 
conferring with Marshal Pilsudski and the Polish Foreign Minister 
regarding the efforts to bring about a Polish-Lithuanian reconciliation. 


Rumania. 

May 22nd.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Hungary. (See 
Hungary.) 

May 31st.—General Uica, the Minister of War, was excluded from the 
Cabinet owing to dissatisfaction with his policy felt by the Army. 

June 1st.—M. Tataresco was appointed Minister of War. 


Saar Territory. 

May 23rd.—A serious view was understood to be taken of two 
burglaries which occurred on May 14th and May aist resulting in the 
loss of documents including a list of the members of a recently formed 
Antonomous Party and papers belonging to the Information Bureau of 
the French Mines Service. 

A party of French students visiting Saarlouis were the object of 
hostile demonstrations by members of the Deutsche Front, on the 
ground, it was stated, that the university lecturer who was in charge of 
them was an active anti-German propagandist. 

May 24th.—Herr von Papen, who had been staying on his property 
in the Territory, had a long conversation with Mr. Knox regarding the 
general position in the Saar. 

June 1st.—Conclusion of agreement on the conditions of the plebiscite. 
(See League of Nations.) 


South Africa. 

June 5th.—The terms were published for the fusion of the South 
African and Nationalist parties, as agreed upon by Generals Smuts and 
Hertzog. These affirmed the maintenance of the existing relationship 
between the Union and the British Commonwealth, and of co-operation 
with its members, subject to there being no derogation from the status 
of the Union, and no assumption of external obligations in conflict with 
its interests. 

The seven points of the coalition agreement of March, 1933 were 
included and elaborated. They were: full recognition of the sovereign 
independence of the Union; maintenance of the unitary basis of the 
Constitution ; maintenance of the authority of the Union; equal 
language rights; special efforts on behalf of the rural population ; 
maintenance of the white standard of living and of the Government s 
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civilized labour policy ; and an earnest effort to solve the native question, 
including provision for separate representation for white and black in 
Parliament. 

Spain. 

May 23rd.—In a speech at Valencia the Prime Minister, outlining the 
Government’s economic policy, said that the most-favoured-nation 
clause must be entirely eliminated from commercial treaties. He 
described the quota system as a delicate instrument, only to be used in 
extreme cases, and then as a means of defence and a palliative, not as a 
remedy for a commercial crisis. 

They aimed at reducing the cost of living and negotiating new treaties 
on a basis of reciprocity. To execute this policy they needed a council 
of national economy and a new Customs tariff. . 

May 30th.—Owing to threats of a general strike of peasants, in order 
to boycott harvest operations, the Cabinet issued a decree declaring 
harvesting to be a public service. The organization of strikes to prevent 
it was to be considered illegal, and employers were to be bound to 
observe strictly the terms of contracts and all appropriate labour 


regulations. 


Switzerland. 
May 31st.—The Federal Council decided to forbid the export of 


arms and munitions to Bolivia and Paraguay. 


Turkey. 

May 31st.—The Assembly voted the Budget estimates for the year 
June 1st, 1934-May 31st, 1935. They balanced at £T184 million, 
of which national defence accounted for £T53 million, as compared with 
{T4o million in 1933-34. Public debt absorbed £T45 million of the 


expenditure. 


U.S.A. 

May 23rd.—The House of Representatives passed the resolution 
authorizing the President to ban the sale of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The Secretary of the Navy was reported as saying that if Japan 
attempted to attain parity with the U.S.A. and Great Britain, or sought 
to build her Navy in excess of the Treaty limits, the U.S.A. would have 
to consider strengthening her Naval bases in the Pacific. 

May 24th——The Senate approved the resolution ve the sale of arms. 

Serious rioting occurred at Toledo, Ohio, owing to a strike at the 
Electric Autolite Company, and National Guards were called in to 
protect loyal employees. Three people were killed and many injured. 

The Ambassador to Great Britain was instructed to inform the British 
Foreign Secretary of the willingness of the Government to indulge in 
pourparlers regarding the work of the next naval conference. 

May 25th.—The President stated that the United States was prepared 
to act alone in order to stop shipments of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. 

A Note was handed to the British Ambassador notifying the British 
Government of the amount due on June 15th against the War Debt and 
stating that payment could be made either to the Treasury or to the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York. 

May 26th.—The Secretary of State informed the Japanese Ambassador 
that the United States had consented to engage in bilateral discussions 
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in London of the questions which would be involved in the Naval Con- 
ference of 1935. 

May 28th.—The President signed the resolution prohibiting the sql, 
of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay, and in a note attached added, “ [ ha: 
consulted with the Governments of other American Republics and hay: 
been assured of the co-operation of such Governments as I have deemed 
necessary.”’ ' 

May 29th.—A Treaty with Cuba was signed in Washington, supe 
seding that of May 22nd, 1903 and modifying the Platt Amendnm 
dealing with the right of the U.S.A. to intervene in Cuba for the protectid 
of its citizens and their property. The only articles of the Platt Amend 
ment retained were Nos. 4 and 7, which enabled the U.S.A. to continye 
to occupy their naval base in the Bay of Guantanamo. 

Mr. Norman Davis’ statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations, 
Disarmament Conference.) 

May 31st.—The House of Representatives passed the Silver Bill 
by 263 votes to 77. 

The President held a review of the Fleet at the entrance to New York 
harbour. Eighty-six vessels took part. 

The Senate ratified the Treaty with Cuba. 

June 1st.—The President sent a Message to Congress on War Debts 
in which he reviewed the events from the end of the year of the Hoover 
Moratorium up to the payments of December, 1933. Referring to the 
serious effects of the question he said, ‘“‘ It is a simple fact that this matter 
of repayment . . . has gravely complicated our trade and financial 
relationships with the borrowing nations for many years. These obliga- 
tions furnished the vital means for the successful conclusion of a war which 
involved the national existence of the borrowers, and later for a quicker 
restoration of their normal life after the War ended.” 

As the money had been borrowed by the U.S. Government from its 
own people and must be repaid through extra taxation, “ the American 
people,”’ said Mr. Roosevelt, “‘ have felt that their debtors were called 
upon to make a determined effort to discharge these obligations. The 
American people would not be disposed to place an impossible burden 
upon their debtors, but are nevertheless in the just position to ask that 
substantial sacrifices be made to meet these debts.’’ The American 
people were also certain to be swayed by the use which the debtor countries 
made of their available resources. 

Mr. Roosevelt continued, “ In presenting this report to you I suggest 
that in view of all existing circumstances no legislation at this session of 
the Congress is either necessary or advisable. I can only repeat that | 
have made it clear to debtor nations again and again that the indebtedness 
to our Government has no relation whatsoever to Reparations payments 
made or owed to them, and that each individual nation has full and free 
opportunity individually to discuss its problem with the United States. 

June 3rd.—Emergency measures were inaugurated to deal with the 
drought, which was officially described as surpassing any on record. 

June 4th—The Senate passed the Tariff Bill, giving the President 
power to negotiate agreements with other countries, by 57 votes to 33. _ 

The British Government’s reply to the Note asking for payment ol 
War Debt instalments was received in Washington. This stated that 
the Government was faced with the choice of two alternatives, i.¢., t° 
pay the full sum of $262 million or to suspend all interest payments 
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nding a final revision of the settlement, which had been delayed by 
syents beyond the control of the two Governments. The Government 
felt that they could not assume the responsibility for adopting a course 


which would revive the whole system of inter-Governmental War Debt 


-rayments, and a resumption of full payments to the United States would 
necessitate a corresponding demand by H.M. Government from their 


‘own War debtors and would be a re-creation of the conditions which 


xisted prior to the world crisis and which were to a large measure respon- 
le for it; ‘‘such a procedure would throw a bombshell into the 
European arena which would have financial and economic repercussions 


_over all five continents and would postpone indefinitely the chances of 


world recovery.” 
Declaring the Government’s decision to defer payment “ until it 


becomes possible to discuss an ultimate settlement of inter-Governmental 

War debts with a reasonable prospect of agreement,’’ the Note said Great 
Britain did not intend to repudiate her obligations and was prepared 
to enter into a discussion on the question whenever President Roosevelt 
felt that such a conference would produce valuable results. Great 
Britain had made large loans to many other nations, and, in paying the 
United States nearly half the latter’s original loan to her, had already 
paid all she received from others as well as considerable sums from her 
own resources. Because of the world crisis Great Britain had suspended 
all demands upon her debtors. 

The improvement in the national finances was due entirely to the 
unprecedented sacrifices made by the people of Great Britain, who, 
for 15 years, had carried a burden of taxation amounting to nearly a 
quarter of the whole national income and exceeding—for a considerable 
period it was double—the total burden of all Federal, State, and local 
taxation in the United States. This taxation aggravated the depression ; 
yet in order to restore the national credit in 1931 further heavy increases 
were accepted, but even so a deficit had been avoided only by the 
conversion operation of 1932, reducing the rate of interest paid on a 
large proportion of the internal debt. This enabled the Government 
to remit, in part, the sacrifices imposed in 1931. 

Referring to the Budget surplus the Note said, “‘ It would be a gross 
act of social injustice to have denied this relief to the people of this 
country while suspending War debt payments due to the United 
Kingdom.”’ 

_ The House of Representatives passed the ‘‘ Deficiency Bill,’”’ pro- 
viding for an outlay of $1,178 million and potential relief expenditure 
of $6,000 million. 

June 5th—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament re the War 
Debt. (See Great Britain.) 


U.S.S.R. 

May 29th.—The Government were reported to be chartering steamers 
to carry wheat from Australia and the Argentine to Vladivostok. 

M. Litvinoff’s speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations, Disarmament 
Conference.) 

_May 30th.—Reports were received from Habarovsk confirming the 

firing by Soviet guards on Manchukuo steamers on the Amur, and it was 
stated that these steamers had, on several occasions, steamed up the 
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Saya river, in Soviet territory, taking photographs of the shore. (See 


also Manchukuo.) 
June 4th.—Ratification of Protocol prolonging Pact with Lithuania, 


(See Lithuania.) 


Yugoslavia. 
May 24th—A commercial treaty with Bulgaria was initialled in 
Belgrade, providing for the application of the most-favoured-nation 


clause. 
June 5th—The League Council and the frontier questions with 


Hungary. (See League of Nations.) 





3 
DOCUMENTS IN ‘PERIODICALS. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated May 26th, 1934. 
The Economy Decrees. Report of the President of the French Republic. 


March 4th, 1934. 
List of the economy decrees issued on April 5th, 1934. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated June 2nd, 1934. 


Germany and Disarmament. 
(1) Aide-Mémoive communicated to Baron von Neurath by M. Frangois- 


Poncet, February 14th, 1934. 
(2) Aide-Mémoire communicated by Mr. Cordell Hull to Sir Ronald Lindsay, 


February r9th, 1934. 
(3) Memorandum communicated to M. Frangois-Poncet by Baron von 


Neurath, March 13th, 1934. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


11th 2nd International Conference on the heegceaen 


of History Basle 
16th International Conference on Agriculture Budapest 


1934 
June 


13th 
18th *Supervisory Commission ... 


” 


Geneva 


July 2nd Esperanto Conference .... Toronto 
2nd Council Session of the International Council of 


Women .. Paris 


6th International Executive Council ‘of the World 
Power Conference . 
6th Governing Body of the International Institution 
for the Unification of Private Law _... Rome 
11th *Advisory Committee on League of Nations 
teaching .. Geneva 
13th *Executive Committee ‘of the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation... Geneva 
15th 6th International Congress on Labour Scientific 
Management 
16th *Plenary Session of International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation - ... Geneva 
25th 4th International Congress on Radiology oo. Zetich 
30th International Congress of hog tee and 
Ethnological Sciences . London 
August 9th *Permanent Central Opium Board a ... Geneva 
Sept. 3rd *Financial Committee __... Geneva 
» 6th 38th Conference of International Law Association Budapest 
1oth *15th Session of the League Assembly ... ... Geneva 


The Hague 


London 


” 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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